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government on the kingdom of Naples; but he 
was ere long driven out of Italy by Suwarroff. 

" Macdonald took part with Buonaparte, on 
the 18th Brumaire; and was rewarded with 
eome important missions, from the last of which 

the embassy to Copenhagen—he did not return 

until 1803. Then his favour with the First 
Consul ceased. He had the honesty to repro- 
Ittte, in no measured terms, the conduct pur- 
sued towards Moreau ; and some officious per- 
sons having reported his words to Buonaparte, 
he was immediately ordered to retire into the 
country, or at least to appear no more at court. 
He obeyed without complaint, though he did 
not witness without resentment the omission of 
his name in the list of marshals in 1804. He 
remained in obscurity until the Austrian war 
of 1809, when he was sent to direct the inex- 
perienced Eugene Beauharnois in the defence 
of Italy. He pursued the Austrians into Hun- 
gary, and bad the principal share in the victory 
at Raab. But it was at Wagram that he ex- 
hibited the greatest intrepidity. He forced 
the enemy's centre, though it was defended by 
two hundred pieces of cannon. The manner 
in which he performed this eminent service 
called forth .the applause of the emperor, who 
embraced him, and created him a marshal on 
the field of battle. • From this day forward,' 
said the emperor, ' let us be friends ! ' This 
was some reparation for the wrong he had sus- 
tained, but the old prejudice still lingered in 
the breast of Napoleon. 

" The new marshal was next intrusted with 
the government of Grata, where his conduct 
formed an honourable contrast to what it had 
been at Rome. Not only did he preserve rigo- 
rous discipline among the troops, but he won 
the esteem of the inhabitants to such a degree, 
that, on his departure, they begged him to 
accept 100,000 francs, as well as a box of 
jewels for one of his daughters. He nobly 
refused both, observing that if they considered 
themselves under any obligation to him, they 
had other means of returning it, by taking 
cere of three hundred sick soldiers, whom he 
was compelled to lcavfe behind. 

'< In Spain and Russia, the«narshal (now cre- 
ated Duke of Tarentum) equalled the best of 
Napoleon's lieuteuants. The campaign of 
Saxony found him at his post of danger and 
honour. He was at Lutzen and Bautzen ; but 
the most signal of bis services was rendered at 
JLeipsic-. After gallantly withstanding the 
assaults of the enemy (October 18th, 20th, 
J813), and that too in spite of the Saxon de- 
fection, his was the perilous duty of protecting 
t'le French rear during the retreat. The fierce 
attacks of an overwhelming enemy, with the 
destruction of tbe bridge over which the fugi- 
tives had hoped to escape, exhibited a sceDe of 
massacre and drowning — a scene unrivalled for 
horror, except by tbe passage of the Berezina. 
Macdonald plunged into the Hlster, and saved 
himself by swimming, while the illustrious 
Poniatowsky, ' the last hope of the Poles,' 
his associate in covering the retreat, sank to 
rise no more. Macdonald faithfully adhered 
to the emperor, until the sbdication of Fon- 
tainebleau ; and exerted himself so warmly in 
the endeavour to procure good terms for the 
fallen chief and his family from the allied 
princes, that Napoleon could not but think 
with compunction of the little favour he had 
ever shewn this marshal, in comparison of what 



sented his own sword to Macdonald. ' Take 
it,' said he, ' it is a soldier's gift to his comrade. 
Duke of Tarentum, I wish I had known you 
sooner, as well as I do now.' 

Like the other marshals, the Duke of Ta- 
rentum was caressed and loaded with honours 
by the new government. Nominated a peer 
of France, he made in the Chamber two sug- 
gestions, distinguished alike for their wisdom, 
justice, and importance. He proposed that 
the emigrants whose possessions had passed into 
private hands, should be indemnified by the 
formation of a fund, to which twelve millions 
of francs shall be annually contributed ; and, 
in like manner, that the grants of the imperial 
government should be held inviolate. Both 
were rejected ; but with him rested the praise 
of having proposed measures which' would 
have conciliated two powerful and discontented 
parties, and perhaps prevented the disasters 
that followed. 

" When the ex-emperor returned to trouble 
France, the marshal continued honourably 
faithful to the royal cause. He proceeded to 
Lyons to join Monsieur, in repelling the in- 
vader. He soon found, however, that the 
troops were secretly resolved to desert their 
standards. He harangued them, but to no 
purpose ; they preserved a gloomy and ominous 
silence. He placed two battalions behind some 
barricades which had been hastily erected to 
defend the passage of the Rhone. The men 
quietly remained in the* position assigned to 
them ; but no sooner did they hear the cry of 
Vive tEmpereur I raised by the advanced guard 
of Napoleon's little army, than they eagerly 
scrambled over the barricades, and, in spite of 
their commander's entreaties, flew into the 
arms of their ancient comrades. He was forced 
to retire, and would have been taken prisoner 
by hi* own troops, had not some of them, 
more honourable than the rest, insisted on his 
evasion being unobstructed. He returned to 
Paris, where he again hoped to make a stand ; 
but on the emperor's approach, he was again 
abandoned. Resolved, however, to continue 
his fidelity to the very last, he accompanied the 
fugitive Louis to the frontiers of the kingdom. 

" During the Hundred Days, the duke would 
accept no command under Napoleon. He 
mained in the capital, and enrolled himself 
among the grenadiers of the National Guard 
In this uniform he appeared at court after the 
restoration of the king. He was soon made 
Arch-chancellor of the Legion of Honour, 
and Governor of the Twenty-First Military 
Division ; and afterwards Major-general of the 
Royal Guard. 

" If Macdonald is not one of the greatest, he 
is certainly among the most respectable of the 
French marshals. He is a brave soldier and a 
skilful general ; and in his personal conduct he 
has shewn both moderation and independence. 
He enriched himself by no rapine ; he hesitated 
not to brave Napoleon's anger in behalf of his 
friend Moreau ; and shewed himself superior 
to the revenge which ensued. His fidelity to 
Napoleon himself in the midst of apostacy will 
ever be honourable to his character — a character 
on which, indeed, we can trace but one stain 
— his cruelty to the revolted inhabitants of the 
Roman State. 

" Marshal Macdonald passed some months in 
this country in the year 1820: visited, with 
great attention, the localities of Charles Ed 



and Hebrides ; most of whom he found in very 
humble circumstances. 

" He inhabits in Paris tbe splendid hotel of 
the Legion of Honour, and has a princely 
chateau on the banks of the Loire. He has 
daughters, but no son to inherit his title." 



he had lavished on -others, who now deserted; ward's campaign in Scotland; and shewed 
him in his hour of heed. At parting, he pre-';much kindness to hit) relations in the Highlands 



Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns from 1808 
to 1814. ,. By the Author of " Cyril Thorn- 
ton." 3 vols. 12rao. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh; and -Cadell, London. 1829. 

Of the numerous and very able works which 
have appeared on the memorable subject of the 
Peninsular campaigns, this is, we think, the 
one most likely to become and to continue 
widely popular. It is very carefully, as well as 
agreeably written, and presents a most valuable 
record of the splendid achievements of the 
British arms during the momentous period of 
which it treats. The author was already 
favourably known to the public, and deservedly 
so, as the writer of a work of fiction very dif- 
ferent from the dull round of ordinary trash 
which is put forth under the name of fashion- 
able novels, by persons grossly ignorant of the 
usages of good society. 

We are extremely glad that Captain Hamil- 
ton has undertaken the more important and re- 
sponsible office of a composer of true history, 
since he has proved himself so fully competent 
to do justice to the task. His professional 
acquaintance with the subject, and the active 
personal share he had in many of the scenes he 
paints, enable him to combine a certain tech- 
nical accuracy, and a knowledge of localities, 
with force and clearness of language, which 
stamps his narrative with that air of minute 
veracity scarcely attainable by any other than 
an eye witness. In describing military posi- 
tions and operations, this is especially import- 
ant. The works of Dr. Southey, Colonel 
Jones, and Colonel Napier, on the same sub- 
ject, will doubtless find a place in our libraries, 
and be esteemed and quoted as books of refe- 
rence, and the work of the last named author, 
especially, will remain a lasting standard of 
professional, as well as historical authority, as 
the high sources from which its details are de- 
rived, and the freshness and vigour of its style 
justly entitle it to do. Our countryman, lord 
Londonderry's account too, is of no inconsider- 
able value as a military chronicle ; but still we 
have little hesitation in declaring our opinion, 
that the work now under review is the one 
calculated to " pass into families" as the fami- 
liar popular record of the transactions it re- 
lates. It is the conviction of its importance 
and utility in this respect, that induces us to 
notice it thus at length, although it is already 
three weeks old in Dublin. We had intended 
to give an abstract of our author's account of 
the horrors which preceded the battle of Co- 
runna, and of Sir John Moore's death, which 
cannot be perused with feelings other than 
those of the deepest Interest ; but want of 
space compels us to confine our extracts to the 
final assault and fall of Badajos, related in the 
third volume : 

" At ten o'clock, on the night of the sixth, 
General Colville and Colonel Barnard moved 
out of the trenches, and led on their divisions 
to the assault. On reaching the glacis they 
were discovered by the garrison ; and instantly 
a tremendous fire opened. Though the car- 
nage in the ranks was very great, the troops 
continued their advance; and entered the co- 
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vered way at the points where the palisades 
had been destroyed by the batteries. The lad- 
ders were then fixed down the counterscarp, 
and the descent into the ditch was quickly 
effected. 

" Though the formation of the troops was 
necessarily broken in these operations, they 
immediately advanced against the breaches, 
and soon succeeded in gaining the ascent ; but 
such were the obstacles prepared by the enemy, 
that it was found impossible to surmount them. 
Not only had the summits of th« breaches 
been obstructed by the chevaux-de-frize, but 
deep and wide trenches had been dug, in the 
bottom of which were planted iron spikes, and 
the whole of the surrounding buildings were 
casemated and occupied by light infantry. To 
overcome these obstacles, many gallant but 
unsuccessful attempts were made by the troops; 
but after persevering with a courage impossible 
to be surpassed, they were at length compelled 
to retire. The attack was again renewed, but 
without more favourable issue ; and nearly all 
the superior officers being disabled, the troops 
were withdrawn to prepare for fresh efforts 
when the day should dawn. 

" In the meanwhile, the third division, led by 
General Kempt, and commanded by General 
Picton, advanced to escalade the castle ; and 
on approaching the Rivillas, were received by 
a heavy fire from all the works to the eastward 
of the town. They speedily descended into the 
ditch, and planted' their ladders. These, un- 
fortunately, were found too short, and did not 
reach within four feet of the summit of the 
rampart. This obstacle, though not insuper- 
able, materially diminished the rapidity of the 
ascent, and kept the troops longer exposed to 
a destructive fire than would otherwise have 
been necessary. Showers of grenades, stones, 
and rafters of wood, were likewise poured 
down on them by the enemy, and the slaughter 
was very great. General Picton and General 
Kempt were carried from the field severely 
wounded, and the command of the division 
devolved on Colonel Campbell of the ninety- 
fourth. Under this officer, the attack lost 
nothing of its energy. The troops, anxious 
to escape from the dreadful fire to which they 
were exposed in the ditch, eagerly mounted 
the ladders, and as they reached the summit, 
formed on the rampart. A short struggle then 
ensued, — and in a few minutes the division 
were in possession of the castle. 

" Soon afterwards, the brigade of General 
Walker, after forcing the barrier on the road 
to Olivenca, succeeded in entering the town by 
escalade. Before this was effected, several of 
the ladders broke, and General Walker was 
disabled by a severe wound. The troops, how- 
ever, persevered in the assault with a «pirit and 
gallantry which drew the applause of Lord 
Wellington, who witnessed their efforts from a 
small eminence near the trenches, from whence 
he directed the whole movements of attack. 
The brigade of General Walker then advanc- 
ing by the ramparts, attacked in rere the troops 
posted for defence of the breaches, and imme- 
diately dispersed them. 

" No sooner did Lord Wellington receive 
intelligence of the success of the third and 
fifth divisions, than he directed the fourth and 
light divisions again to advance on the breaches ; 
and fresh troops being thrown into the town, 
all resistance ceased on the part of the garrison. 
General Phillippon and his staff, with about 
four hundred men, escaped across the river to 



Fort St. CbxistovaL and shortly afterwards 
surrendered. 

The whole of the garrison, amounting 
nearly to four thousand, were made prisoners. 
A considerable quantity of arms and amunition, 
one huadred and seventy-two pieces of artillery, 
and more than eighty thousand shot, were found 
in the place. The expenditure of life, on the 
part of the allies, during this extraordinary 
siege, was very great; by the returns, the 
number of killed and wounded amounted to 
nearly five thousand. 

" Considering the boldness of the effort and 
the magnitude of the obstacles to be overcome, 
the captnre of Badajos is one of those events 
in our annals, of which Englishmen may well 
feel proud. * Never, probably,' says Colonel 
Jones, * since the discovery of gunpowder, 
were men more exposed to its action than those 
assembled in the ditch to assault the breaches. 
Many thousand shells and hand-grenades, nu- 
merous bags filled with powder, every kind of 
burning composition and destructive missile, 
had been prepared and placed along the parapet 
of the whole front ; these, under an incessant 
roll of musquetry, were hurled into the ditch 
without intermission for upwards of two hours, 
giving to its surface an appearance of vomiting 
fire, and producing sudden flashes of light more 
vivid than the day. Description, however, 
conveys but a faint idea of the imposing nature 
of such a mode of defence. The doors of suc- 
cess were certainly thrown open; but they 
were so vigilantly guarded, the approach to 
them was so strewn with difficulties, and the 
scene altogether so appalling, that instead of 
its being a disparagement to the troops to have 
failed in forcing through them, is it not rather 
a subject for pride and exultation that they had 
firmness to persevere in the attempt till re- 
called." 

We shall never forget an anecdote of a cir- 
cumstance that followed the capture of Bada- 
jos, related to us by a distinguished veteran 
officer, now a General in his Majesty's service. 
He described, as only an officer and an eye- 
witness can describe, the horrible nature of the 
task the troops had to encoimter, in conse- 
quence of the shortness of the scaling ladders, 
in scrambling up the wall of Badajos, whilst 
the enemy hurled them down, man after man, 
in quick succession into the ditch below, where 
theywere instantly suffocated in the filth, as it 
was the common sewer of the city. On gain- 
ing the town, however, in spite of the com- 
manding position and vigorous resistance of the 
enemy, it was necessarily abandoned for some 
hours to the fury of the troops. In turning 
the angle of a street, on the way to his quar- 
ters, he met a young and delicate Spanish lady, 
evidently of elevated rank, shrieking and run- 
ning at her utmost speed before a party of 
English soldiers. Perceiving his rank by his 
dress and bearing, she threw herself imploringly 
upon his protection ; he commanded the men 
to desist, and drew his sword to enforce his 
orders : the men levelled their muskets and de- 
manded as a matter of right, that he should in- 
stantly retire, or they would shoot him, and 
he was compelled to abandon that miserable 
lady to their brutal violence. 

There are several minor blemishes and slight, 
inaccuracies in the annals of the " Peninsular 
Campaigns," which we forbear to dwell upon. 
Ubi plura nitent, &c. We observe that Cap- 
tain Hamilton follows Dr. Southey in repre- 
senting Charles the Fourth of Spain, as hav- 



ing ended his life at Compiegne, whither he re" 
tired soon after his final abdication in favor o* 
' his friend and ally' Napoleon ; it is of little- 
consequence where the poor creature ended his 
dishonorable days, but we believe he died at 
Rome. 

We could wish that the author had inserted 
a glossary of such technical terms as, tete-du- 
pont, en potence, gorge, ravelin, &c. for the 
benefit at least of his fair readers, for we must 
not confess that we of the fighting sex have 
any use for such explanations. We may add 
that the fourteen plates consist of plans of the 
Peninsular battles. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

An Apology for the Established Church m Ire- 
land: being an attempt to prove that its 
present state is more pure than in any period 
since the Reformation. In a series of let- 
ters addressed to the Earl of MountcasheL 
By the Rev. H. Newland, B. D. vicar of 
Bannow. — Dublin: W. Curry and Co. ; 
Hunt, Chance and Co., London. 

If any man doubt, which we never did, that 
the Established Church in Ireland is now in a 
state of greater purity than it has ever been 
before, since those dim and shadowy centuries 
when Ireland was an island of saints, and piety 
and repose, and her light (which Archbishop 
UsheT proves to the satisfaction of all church- 
men was the true light,) shined brightly amid 
the darkness of surrounding nations, let such 
doubter read Mr. Newland's book, with the 
longwinded title above recited, and be con- 
vinced, and renounce the error of his thoughts. 

Our principle, as literary men, is to leave the 
Church to the supervision of the bishops, as we 
do the State to the care of the parliament. It 
is our private opinion that the catapult of the 
Bishop of Ferns is quite equal to the task of 
battering down Lord Mountcashel's logical 
ramparts, and that the vicar of Bannow is 
somewhat superfluous in volunteering his aid, 
seeing that in the first place, as the witty and 
caustic dean of Cork slyly observes, the public 
can judge on which side assistance was most 
wanted; and secondly, the vicar docs not seem 
possessed of any very extraordinary weapons 
or prowess beyond what might be reasonably 
expected from any well informed churchman. 
We think too, he sometimes speaks evil of dig- 
nities with a flippancy and lightness rather un- 
becoming his profession, and in the case of 
Charles the First, he commits a gross histori- 
cal anachronism, and takes advantage of bis 
own mistake to indulge in unseemly vitupera- 
tion against that murdered king. We are sorry 
to observe a spirit of asperity and of personal 
recrimination creeping into this controversy, 
which we had hoped the good sense and good 
taste of the high contending parties would hav» 
led them to avoid. In private life men cam 
continue to entertain the most cordial feelings 
towards each other, though differing in opinion 
on important subjects. It is very strange how 
difficult it seems for even the wise and good to 
preserve the same sourtesy and kindness in dis- 
cussions of a public nature. 

Mr. Newland's book contains some curious, 
and important information as to the quantity 
of ecclesiastical property in the hands of lay- 
men in Ireland. He states that the amount 
received by the laity in tithes i» equal to that 
received by all the bishops and clergy; w« couM 



